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remained an aspiration of that section of the Whigs which
followed Fox. When, therefore, the Whigs under Grey came into
power in 1830, they set to work to carry a measure which in
their view ought to have been introduced by the younger Pitt
when he first came into power. Although their proposals were
moderate, their language was that of democracy. Lord John
Russell, in introducing the Reform Bill, said they were deter-
mined that the House of Commons should *not be the rep-
resentatives of a small class of a particular interest; but form
a body . . . representing the people, springing from the people,
and sympathizing with the people.'
The aristocratic Whigs of 1832 were analogous in their out-
look to the aristocratic reformers in France in 1789. Mirabeau,
Lafayette, and the Feuiilants would have liked to achieve a
peaceful and moderate reform, which would have given to France
a constitution very similar to that of England after 1832. Why did
the party of constitutional reform succeed in England and fail
in France? .No doubt for a number of reasons, but chiefly, I
think, because the revolution in France was agrarian as well as
urban, which was not the case in England. The French aristo-
crats, in spite of voting away their feudal privileges, found them-
selves faced by a hostility which involved financial ruin. This
chilled their reforming ardour, and led them to invite foreign
aid against the Revolution. The English reformers, at the very
beginning of the agitation for the Reform Bill, quenched agrarian
revolt in blood, and therefore felt their incomes safe. The oppo-
sition of the Tories gave way to the threat of revolution, because
the matter did not appear to be one of life and death for the
aristocracy. And so ultimate political power passed peacefully
into the hands of the middle class.
Although the Reform Bill was passed by strictly constitutional
means, it could not have become law without an effective threat
of revolution. To make such a threat effective, the middle class
had to enlist the support of the working men, and this
necessitated raising their hopes. The measure which was actually
carried did nothing for working men, but actually deprived them
of the vote in the few places, such as Westminster, where they
had previously had it The middle class, while they detested the
aristocratic monopoly of political power, had no wish for a
system in which their employees would have votes. The Reform
Bill waSj in fact, just such as the middle class desired. From
1832 tmtil Disraeli's extension of the franchise in 1867, although